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THE  HORSE. 

F  all  the  animals  which  man  hus 
brought  under  his  control,  the  horse 
may  be  said  to  be  the  most  noble 
most  useful.  To  the  labour 
and  speed  of  the  horse  we  are  greatly 
indebted.  The  horse  is  a  native  of  most 
countries,  and  is  found  in  nearly  every  pai  t 
of  the  globe,  though  in  cold  countries  he  is 
but  small  and  ill  shapen.  It  is  not,  however, 
of  the  domestic  animal  that  we  must  look 
for  the  powers  that  belong  to  this  noble 
creature;  we  must  see  him  in  a  state  of 
nature,  roving  at  large  on  the  spacious  plain. 
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before  we  can  judge  of  his  freedom  of  limb 
and  native  grace;  in  speed,  literally  out-strip¬ 
ping  the  wind.  In  Britain,  the  breed  of 
horses  is  as  mixed  and  various  as  its  inhab¬ 
itants.  The  frequent  introduction  of  foreign 
horses  has  given  us  a  variety  that  no  other 
country  can  boast  of;  and  the  English  horse 
is  esteemed  above  all  others.  The  wild  horse 
is  active,  and  of  a  beautiful  shape,  but  he 
is  not  so  large  as  the  tame  hoi’se.  In  his 
native  state,  he  is  so  swift,  that  no  other 
animal  can  contend  with  him  in  the  chase. 
When  the  natives  wish  to  take  him,  they 
make  traps  which  are  covered  over  in  the 
ground,  and  catch  him  by  the  feet;  the 
hunters  then  come  and  secure  him.  The 
wild  horse  is  the  only  animal  that  can  keep 
pace  with  the  ostrich,  which  in  its  flight 
has  both  the  assistance  of  legs  and  wings. 
The  common  cart  horse,  although  slow  in 
his  movements,  is  useful  to  tlie  farmer  in 
tilling  the  ground;  and  a  horse  that  is  so 
useful  to  his  master,  and  is  of  so  much 
benefit  to  mankind,  deserves  a  place  next 
to  man;  and  next  to  him,  the  welfare  of 
the  horse  should  engage  our  attention.  The 
horse  principally  subsists  on  vegetables,  and 
will  live  to  the  age  of  twentj'^  or  thirty  years. 
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THE  TIGER. 


he  tiffer  is  a  beautiful  animal  to  look 
,^at;  the  bright  yellowish-red  ground 
^  of  tlie  skin  is  elegantly  marked  with 
regular  and  jet-black  stripes  across  i 
his  body  and  legs;  these  contrast  delicately 
with  the  snowy  whiteness  of  his  throat  and 
belly.  He  much  resembles  a  cat  in  form, 
and  is  equally  quick  in  the  destruction  of 
animals  for  his  food.  The  tiger  is  very 
ferocious  and  powerful;  and  is  a  dangerous 
foe  when  met  by  man  in  his  lonely  haunts. 
He  is  very  cruel,  and  delights  to  feed  on 
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blood.  The  largest  tigers  are  found  in  Afriea, 
and  sometimes  measure  nearly  five  feet  in 
height,  and  ten  in  length.  fhe  tiger  is  re¬ 
markable  for  his  great  strength;  he  will 
easily  carry  off  a  horse  or  buffalo  by  throwing 
the  carcass  over  his  shoulder,  and  will 
thus  bound  away  to  his  lair. 

Perhaps  the  tiger  is  the  only  animal  that 
can  successfully  contend  with  the  lion.  Though 
the  tiger  is  not  so  strong  as  the  lion,  he 
is  more  nimble  and  fierce.  His  ardour  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  prey  is  exceedingly  great; 
he  will  follow  it  into  the  water,  and  will 
sometimes  attack  a  boat’s  crew.  When  disposed 
to  taste  human  flesh,  he  is  said  to  prefer  a 
black  man  to  a  white  one;  this  is  probably 
owing  to  the  smell  peculiar  to  the  black. 
He  does  not  roar,  but  makes  a  hideous  and 
frightful  noise,  resembling  a  violent  howling. 
In  most  cases,  the  tiger  is  easily  terrified 
by  any  sudden  opposition  from  man.  When 
hungry,  however,  nothing  will  prevent  him 
from  obtaining  his  prey;  and  he  has  been 
known  to  spring  from  his  hiding  place,  and 
carry  off  a  soldier  from  his  ranks  in  the 
midst  of  his  comrades,  with  the  same  ease 
as  a  cat  would  carry  off  a  mouse. 
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THE  WILD  ASS 


found  in  plentiful 
p|^|||^  herds  in  Arabia,  South  America,  and 
various  other  pans  of  the  world.  It 
'^SLSL'^SUL^  is  beautiful  in  form,  and  swifter  than 
the  fleetest  horse.  In  Persia,  the  wild  ass 
is  frequently  hunted;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  chase,  will  sometimes  pause  until  its 
pursuers  are  within  a  very  short  distance; 
when  it  will  dart  off  again  wdth  the  quick¬ 
ness  of  thought,  capering,  kicking,  and 
sporting  in  its  flight.  In  speed  it  can  out- 


strip  the  fleetest  of  the  Arabian  horses.  To 
hunt  the  wild  ass,  is  one  of  the  favorite 
amusements  of  the  great  in  the  East.  By 
the  natives  of  many  countries,  their  flesh  is 
considered  a  great  delicacy.  In  many  re¬ 
spects,  they  resemble  the  domestic  ass.  They 
are  remarkable,  however,  for  their  untameable 
disposition.  Of  their  wildness,  we  find  many 
passages  in  the  Bible.  “The  wild  ass  used 
to  the  wilderness,  snuffeth  up  the  wind  at 
her  pleasure.’^  (Jeremiah  ii.  24.)  “Who 
hath  sent  out  the  wild  ass  free?  or  who 
hath  loosed  the  bands  of  the  wild  ass?  He 
scorneth  the  multitude  of  the  city,  neither 
regardeth  he  the  cry  of  the  driver.  The  range 
of  the  mountains  is  his  pasture,  and  he 
searcheth  after  every  green  thing.”  (Job 
XXXIX.  5,  7,  8.)  The  domestic  ass  would 
be  deemed  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
beautiful  of  the  domestic  animals  we  have, 
were  the  horse  not  in  existence.  Had  the 
same  art  been  bestowed  upon  the  poor  despised 
ass  as  upon  the  horse,  although  it  would 
not  have  given  him  the  swiftness  and  grace 
of  the  horse,  it  would  have  rendered  him  a 
far  superior  animal  to  I  hat  which  we  now 
find  him. 
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THE  ELEPHANT 


N  magnitude  and  strength  tlie  elephant 
surpasses  ail  other  animals;  he  is 
gentle  and  tractable;  and  in  sagacity 
and  docility,  is  only  equalled  by  the 
dog.  His  height  is  from  eight  to  fourteen 
feet;  his  length  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet. 
His  eyes  are  small  and  lively;  his  ears  are 
broad,  long,  and  hanging.  He  has  two  large 
tusks,  and  a  trunk  at  the  extremity  of  the 
nose,  which  he  uses  to  take  his  food  with, 
and  in  case  of  necessity,  serves  him  as  a 
powerful  weapon  of  defence.  His  legs  are 
thick  and  long,  and  his  color  is  a  dark  ash 
brown.  There  are  elephants,  however,  of  a 
white  or  cream  color. 
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The  elephant  is  found  both  in  Asia  and 
Africa;  and  in  a  state  of  nature,  neither 
fierce  nor  mischievous.  It  is  peaceable,  mild, 
and  brave,  and  exerts  its  powers  only  in  its 
own  defence,  or  in  defence  of  those  of  its 
own  kind,  with  which  it  is  social  and  friendly. 
They  often  assemble  in  large  troops,  and  as 
they  march  in  quest  of  food,  the  forests  seem 
to  tremble  under  them.  In  their  passage 
they  bear  down  the  branches  of  trees,  which 
together  with  herbs,  roots,  and  leaves,  are 
their  common  food;  they  will  also  eat  grain 
and  fruit.  The  domestic  elephant  is  generally 
fed  in  native  countries  with  rice — raw  or 
boiled,  and  mixed  with  water.  To  keep  him 
in  full  vigor,  he  is  said  to  require  daily, 
a  hundred  pounds  weight  of  this  food, 
besides  fresh  herbage  to  cool  him.  He  takes 
up  his  drink  in  his  trunk,  and  his  daily 
consumption  of  water  as  drink,  is  said  to 
be  forty-five  gallons.  In  Hindostan,  the 
general  belief  both  of  the  natives  and  European 
residents  is,  that  these  animals  live  three 
hundred  years.  Several  are  still  in  the  service 
of  the  East  India  Company,  which  were 
known  to  be  very  aged  when  they  first  entered 
it  more  than  eighty  years  ago.  The  young 
elephant  is  thirty  years  old  before  it  attains 

its  full  growth. 
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THE  STAG. 


HE  stag  is  a  graceful  and  elegant 
^  looking  creature;  about  the  size' of 

^  ^  full-grown  ass,  with  a  beautiful 

®’'^iUL2y®  neck,  and  soft  and  sparkling  eyes. 
He  has  large  branching  horns,  which,  unlike 
those  of  the  cow  or  sheep,  are  not  hollow, 
but  solid;  these  they  cast  every  year.  Their 
feet  are  cloven,  and  they  chew  the  cud,  like 
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an  ox.  His  strength  and  speed  are  very  great; 
he  feeds  on  grass  and  herbs,  and  lives  to 
the  age  of  about  forty  years.  His  appetite 
is  very  nice,  and  he  is  fond  of  bathing  in  the 
cool  stream.  Hunting  the  stag  has  long  been 
a  royal,  though  a  cruel  diversion.  The  stag 
is  generally  a  timid  animal;  but  when  pursued 
by  the  hunters,  the  female  will  endeavour  to 
defend  her  young  by  encountering  her  enemies. 
There  are  several  of  the  stag  kind;  and  are 
sometimes  called  Deer.  The  fallow  deer  is 
a  kind  of  domestic  ranger  of  gentlemens’ 
parks;  the  male  is  called  a  Buck,  the  female 
a  Roe,  and  the  young  one  a  Fawm.  The 
Roebuck  is  about  two  feet  high,  and  the  smallest 
of  the  deer  class  known  to  our  climate.  It 
does  not  associate  in  herds;  but  the  male, 
female,  and  their  young  ones  feed  and  live 
in  harmony  together  in  distinct  families;  the 
two  former  always  remaining  attached  to  each 
other.  The  Roebuck  was  once  common  to 
England ;  but  is  now  chiefly  to  be  met  with 
in  Scotland,  and  countries  further  to  the  north. 

The  flesh  of  the  Deer  is  called  Venison, 
and  is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy;  the  horns 
and  skins  are  used  as  articles  of  manufacture,  i 
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race.  The  East  Indian  Chetab  has  no  mane, 
and  is  distinguished  from  the  hunting  leopard 
of  Africa.  Idle  African  animal  differing 
from  the  Indian  in  the  peculiarity  of  a  slight 
thin  hog-shaped  mane  upon  its  neck,  the 
comparative  shortness  of  its  legs,  and  the 
small  black  round  spots  with  which  its  body 
is  covered.  The  Indian  Chetah  on  the  con¬ 
trary  has  longer  legs  and  neck,  and  the 
ground  of  its  skin  is  of  a  brighter  yellow. 
The  manner  of  hunting;  with  the  Chetah  is 
very  peculiar.  Each  animal  is  taken  in  a 
sort  of  cart,  drawn  by  buffaloes,  with  his  eyes 
covered,  and  a  rope  passed  over  his  back. 
In  til  is  manner,  five  or  six  are  brought  as  near 
as  possible  to  a  herd  of  deer,  and  their  eyes 
are  then  suddenly  uncovered,  and  the  ropes 
removed  from  their  backs.  They  immediately 
pursue  the  deer,  and  seldom  fail  to  overtake 
them;  each  seizes  the  fattest  within  his  reach, 
and  despatches  it  with  wonderful  celerity. 
The  keepers  then  run  to  the  rescue ;  they  are 
again  hooded,  and  dragged  from  their  prey. 
In  this  manner  a  great  number  of  deer  is 
often  caught  in  a  day,  with  a  few  well-tamed 
Chetahs. 


rHE  cow 


^ a  3  animals;  one  is  so  lamiliar to  every 
one,  as  to  render  almost  unnecessary 
any  particulai*  description  of  her  ontvvai-d 
appearance.  She  is  of  almost  all  colors  and 
of  almost  all  sizes.  The  Entrlisli  Cow  is 
that  which  is  generall}'^  the  most  admired;  and 
in  color,  is  mostly  party-colored  red  and 
white.  The  cow  is  naturally  of  a  docile  and 
harmless  disposition;  but  when  irritated,  she 
becomes  a  dangerous  animal.  Some  cows 
liave  long  and  branching  horns,  whilst  othei’s 


have  none.  It  is  from  the  cow  that  we  are 
supplied  with  that  delicious  and  wholesome 
bevcrafre  we  call  milk,  from  which  butter  and 
cheese  ai’e  made :  and  it  is  her  flesh  that  aflTords 
us  excellent  beef.  Her  hide  is  tanned  and  made 
into  leather,  which  supplies  us  with  materials 
for  boots  and  shoes.  Candies  are  made  fi'orn 
her  fat;  glue  is  manufactured  from  her  hoofs, 
and  her  horns  are  formed  into  drinking  vessels, 
combs,  and  other  articles — so  useful  is  every 
part  about  this  valuable  creature.  The  Cow 
generally  lives  to  the  age  of  twenty  years,  and 
sometimes  longer;  and  her  age  is  indicated  by 
a  ring  which  every  year’s  growth,  after  the 
first  three  years,  adds  to  the  horns.  By 
these  rings,  therefore,  her  age  may  be  easily 
known.  The  English  Cow  is  esteemed  above 
all  others — she  is  larger  in  size,  yields  more 
milk,  and  fattens  sooner  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  In  summer,  the  cow  gener¬ 
ally  feeds  on  grass  in  the  rich  pasture;  but 
in  winter,  she  eats  turnips  and  other  vegetables. 
She  seldom  brings  forth  more  than  one 
young  at  a  time,  which  is  called  a  calf. 
It  is  frequently  taken  from  the  cow,  and 
fed  with  milk  until  about  six  weeks  old,  when 
it  is  killed,  and  its  flesh  is  called  veal. 
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THE  LION 


he  great  strength,  the  majestic  appear- 
ance,  and  the  docility  of  the  Lion, 
have  acquired  for  him  the  style  of 
the  ‘‘King  of  the  Forest.”  He  is 
an  inhabitant  of  the  southern  parts  of  Asia,  and 
roams  at  large  on  the  burning  deserts  of  Africa, 
where  he  attains  to  his  greatest  size,  strength, 
and  boldness.  The  form  of  this  noble  looking 
animal  is  dignified  and  imposing;  and  at 
once  conveys  an  idea  of  his  great  strength. 
The  larger  descriptions  of  the  Lion  are  from 


eight  to  ten  feet  long,  from  the  nose  to  the 
insertion  of  the  tail ;  the  length  of  the 
tail  being  about  four  feet,  and  the  end 
is  furnished  with  a  large  tuft  of  hair. 
An  animal  of  this  description  is  from  four 
to  five  feet  high,  and  about  the  size  of  an 
ox,  though  somewhat  lower  in  stature.  He 
is  far  from  being  clumsy  in  his  form  or 
movements;  but  is  a  perfect  model  of  strength 
and  agility.  His  head  is  very  large;  his 
face  is  covered  with  short,  close  hair;  while 
the  upper  part  of  the  head,  neck,  and  shoulders 
are  coated  with  long,  shaggy  hair,  hanging 
down  below  the  breast  and  over  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  like  a  mane.  The  hair  of  the  body 
is  long,  smooth,  and  of  a  pale  tawny  color, 
rather  while  on  the  lower  part.  The  eye  of 
the  lion,  like  that  of  the  cat  and  other  animals 
of  this  class,  is  so  formed  that  he  can  see 
objects  distinctly  with  very  little  light,  which 
enables  him  to  see  his  prey  by  night.  The 
lion  does  not  willingly  attack  any  animal 
unless  provoked,  or  is  extremely  hungry; 
in  the  latter  case,  he  is  said  to  fear  no  danger, 
and  to  be  repelled  by  no  resistance.  The 
lion  generally  lives  to  the  age  of  about  twenty- 
five  years. 


THE  BEAR. 


F  this  animal  there  are  several 
vg:  varieties.  The  black  or  brown  Bear 

^  native  of  almost  all  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe.  The  general 
appearance  of  this  animal  is  extremely  clumsy; 
his  body  is  short  and  thick;  his  tail  short 
and  abrupt;  his  legs  are  long,  his  head  large, 
his  nose  sharp,  and  his  eyes  small.  His 
hair  is  long,  soft,  and  woolly. 

The  Bear  in  his  disposition  is  wild,  solitary, 
and  ferocious.  He  fixes  his  abode  in  the 
most  unfrequented  deserts,  and  makes  his  den 
among  the  most  inaccessible  places  in  the 
mountains.  His  food  is  chiefly  fruit,  such 
as  acorns,  chestnuts,  grapes,  and  corn;  but 


when  liiingry,  he  will  feed  on  flesh,  and 
attack  other  animals  with  threat  couracre  and 
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fierceness.  He  climbs  trees,  and  uses  his  paws 
like  hands.  !n  winter,  he  retires  to  his  den, 
which  is  usually  a  hollow  in  some 
tree  or  natural  cavern,  which  are  easily  found 
in  tlic  immense  forests  of  the  northern  regions. 
Here  he  remains  in  a  state  of  total  inactivity, 
and  abstinence  from  food;  though  not  in  a 
torpid  state,  like  some  other  animals.  He 
is  generally  very  fat  when  he  retires  to  his 
cave  in  autumn,  and  seems  to  subsist  on  the 
super-abundant  fat  and  flesh,  without  feeling 
the  calls  of  hunger,  until  his  bulk  is  consider¬ 
ably  reduced.  On  the  return  of  spring,  he 
again  sallies  forth  from  his  retreat,  lean  and 
almost  famished.  He  then  ransacks  every 
place  for  food,  climbing  trees  and  devouring 
the  fruit.  He  is  remarkably  fond  of  honey, 
which  he  seeks  with  great  cunning  and  avidity. 
Though  of  a  wild  disposition,  the  Bear  can 
be  lamed,  and  is  often  taught  many  tricks, 
in  which  he  displays  a  good  deal  of  sagacity 
and  docility.  He  very  seldom  uses  his  teeth 
as  weapons  of  defence;  but  generally  strikes 
his  adversaries  very  closely  with  his  fore  paws, 
and  if  possible  presses  them  so  closely,as  almost 
instantly  to  cause  death, 
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THE  SQUIRREL. 


N  appearance,  the  Squirrel  much 
resembles  the  rabbit.  It  is  an  active 


and  interesting  little  creature.  It  has 
short  ears  and  a  long  bushy  tail, 
which  it  generally  carries  over-end  in  a  line 
with  its  back.  Its  legs  are  short  and  strong, 
and  its  claws  are  sharp.  Its  eyes  are  large 
and  sparkling,  and  its  color  is  generally  of’ 
a  tawny-red.  In  eating  or  dressing,  it  sits 
on  its  hind  feet,  and  the  fore  feet  serve  it  as 
hands.  The  woods  and  forests  are  its  home. 
Nuts,  fruit,  acorns,  and  roots,  serve  it  as 
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food.  It  is  active  in  all  its  movements, 
especially  in  climbing  trees,  in  which  it  mostly 
lives,  and  seldom  comes  to  the  ground  except 
during  a  storm.  When  pursued,  it  will  jump 
with  surprising  agility  from  tree  to  tree,  even 
from  one  end  of  a  wood  to  that  of  the  other. 
As  autumn  approaches,  the  Squirrel  lays  up 
a  store  of  food  that  will  serve  it  during  the 
winter.  It  makes  its  nest  in  some  secure 
place  amongst  the  thickly  interwoven  branches 
or  in  the  hollow  of  some  tree.  The  nest 
is  neatly  lined  with  moss  and  leaves,  and 
is  made  so  secure  that  its  little  tenant  lays 
snug  and  warm,  and  feels  not  the  severest 
storm.  Its  little  house  is  covered  up  on  all 
sides;  and  the  only  opening  is  a  small  hole 
at  the  top,  which  is  so  contrived  that  no 
rain  can  enter  in.  It  also  secures  its  winter 
store  of  food  in  some  hollow  part  of  a  tree; 
and  it  is  only  when  pressed  by  hunger  that 
it  takes  any  part  of  its  food.  The  Squirrel 
has  but  few  enemies  amongst  his  companions 
of  the  woods;  and  he  seems  always  cheerful 
and  content  in  his  airy  dwelling  amongst 
the  green  leaves  and  waving  branches.  The 
martin,  however,  will  sometimes  seize  upon 
his  nest,  destroy  its  little  owner,  or  drive 
him  from  his  mansion.  0 


THE  MONKEY. 

HE  Monkey  is  a  very  interestin<r 
creature,  and  resembles  man  in  figtire 
action  more  than  any  other  animal 
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appeaiance  to  the  human  form;  and  seldom 
walks  in  an  erect  position,  unless  taught  to 
do  so.  The  ape  has  a  short  tail,  long  face, 
and  sunken  eyes.  It  is  not  in  general  very 
pleasing  in  appearance;  it  is  very  fierce  in 
disposition,  and  when  standing  on  its  hind 
legs,  is  as  tall  as  a  man,  and  often  much 
stronger.  The  Monkey  is  much  smaller  than 
the  ape.  In  a  wild  state,  it  never  walks 
upright.  The  general  character  of  the  Mon¬ 
key  tribe  is  that  they  are  active,  lively,  very 
mischievous,  and  full  of  frolic  and  grimace. 
They  are  prjing,  inquisitive,  restless,  trouble¬ 
some,  and  will  steal  any  article  that  may 
happen  to  be  within  their  reach.  They  are 
remarkable  for  the  agility  and  adroitness 
with  which  they  climb  up  trees,  and  leap 
from  branch  to  branch.  They  will  sometimes 
hang  suspended  for  a  length  of  time  by  the 
tail  from  the  branch  of  a  tree.  In  order  to 
pass  from  the  top  of  one  tree  to  another, 
they  are  said  to  form  a  chain  by  hanging 
down  linked  to  each  other  by  the  tail,  and 
thus  swinging  till  the  lowest  catches  hold  of 
a  bough  of  the  next  tree,  from  which  he  draws 
up  the  rest.  Their  general  food  consists 
of  fruit,  nuts,  and  the  buds  of  trees,  but  they 
will  also  eat  both  fish  and  flesh  when  they 

cannot  procure  fruit. 
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"  which  It  can  stretch  when  disposed 
to  fly,  and  fold  up  into  a  small  space 
when  it  is  at  rest.  The  Bat  therefore  appears 
to  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  bird 
tribe  and  that  of  the  animal.  Its  wings  are 
very  delicately  formed,  and  resemble  leather ; 
they  are  stretched  upon  slender  bones,  which 
correspond  with  the  fore  leg  in  animals.  Bv 
claws  or  hooks  attached  to  the  bones  of  the 
wing,  they  lay  hold  and  support  themselves 


upon  the  cornices  of  buildings,  and  so  far 
employ  their  wings  as  hands.  These  wings 
when  extended,  are  of  great  length.  In  the 
larger  species  found  in  some  parts  of  India; 
Africa,  and  South  America,  they  often  measure 
five  feet.  The  Bat  is  not  fitted  for  long 
flight,  and  must  be  considered  as  a  remark¬ 
able  deviation  from  the  structure  of  the  bird 
on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the  quadruped 
on  the  other.  Seventeen  species  of  Bats 
are  found  in  this  country.  They  live  chiefly 
on  insects,  which  they  catch  in  their  flight. 
The  Bat  is  seldom  seen  during  the  day ;  and 
like  the  owl,  only  takes  wing  as  night 
approaches.  They  pass  the  winter  in  a  torpid 
state  without  food.  One  of  the  species 
common  to  Britain,  is  that  called  the  large¬ 
eared  Bat,  and  may  be  seen  flying  through 
the  air  on  summer  evenings  in  quest  of  flies. 
The  ears  are  half  as  long  as  the  bird.  On 
the  approach  of  cold  weather,  they  retire  to 
their  hiding-places  in  old  buildings,  walls,  or 
caverns,  where  they  remain,  generally  in 
great  numbers,  suspended  by  the  hind  legs, 
and  wrapped  in  the  wings,  till  the  genial 
warmth  of  summer  again  calls  them  abroad, 
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THE  JACKAL. 


N  appearance,  the  Jackal  very  much 
1  resembles  the  fox  and  the  door. 


fa’ 


Its  average  length  is  about  two  feet, 
"^stSL^SL^o  and  measures  about  one  foot  in  height 
at  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  back.  The 
tail  resembles  that  of  the  fox;  is  about 
seven  inches  in  length,  and  bushy.  The 
head,  neck,  thighs,  and  outer  part  of  the  limbs 
and  ears,  are  of  a  dirty  yellow;  the  lower 
parts  of  the  body,  and  the  inner  part  of  the 
thighs  and  legs  are  of  a  whitish  color.  The 
other  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  grey-yellow; 
the  eyes  are  small  and  round. 

The  species  of  the  Jackal  called  the  Asiatic, 
are  found  in  every  part  of  Africa,  and  the 
southern  parts  of  Asia.  The  Jackal  generally 
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prowls  about  by  night  in  troops,  wull 
enter  towns  and  villages,  and  are  most 
destructive  in  poultry  yards  and  gardens;  they 
have  even  been  known  to  destroy  children, 
if  left  in  their  way  unprotected.  They  will 
also  enter  stables,  and  out-houses,  and  eat 
every  article  made  of  leather;  and  if  they 
should  happen  to  meet  with  the  tent  of  a 
sleeping  traveller,  they  will  carry  off  what¬ 
ever  they  can  find.  They  subsist  on  fruits 
and  nuts,  when  unable  to  procure  animal 
food.  During  the  day,  they  lie  in  burrows 
in  the  earth,  and  sally  forth  at  night  in 
quest  of  prey.  The  Jackals  assemble  in  large 
packs:  and  possessing  a  very  quick  scent,  they 
commence  the  chase  like  hounds  in  full  cry; 
they  will  commence  in  the  evening  and  hunt 
until  morning,  and  fill  the  air  with  horrid 
bowlings.  Aroused  by  the  cry,  the  lion,  pan¬ 
ther,  and  other  large  beasts  of  prey,  follow 
in  the  wake;  and  when  the  Jackals  have 
hunted  down  their  prey,  the  larger  beasts 
come  up  and  devour  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 
Tt  is  from  this  circumstance,  that  has  arisen 
the  erroneous  idea  of  the  Jackal  being  the 
confederate  of  the  lion  for  the  pursuit  of  their 
mutual  prey,  and  has  hence  been  popularly 
called  ‘‘the  Lion's  provider.” 
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ass;  being  rather  less  than  the  mule,  it  is  still 
larger  than  the  ass.  Its  greatest  peculiarity 
is  the  singular  regularity  and  elegance  of  its 
colors.  In  the  male,  they  are  white  and  brown; 
in  the  female,  white  and  black.  These  colors 
are  disposed  in  alternate  stripes  over  the 
whole  body  with  great  exactness  and  symmetry. 
Such  indeed,  is  the  beauty  of  this  creature, 
that  it  seems  by  nature  fitted  to  satisfy  the 
pride  and  pleasure  of  man.  Its  swiftness  is 
said  to  exceed  all  other  animals,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  take  it.  The  Zebra  is  so 
wild  and  untractable,  that  it  is  with  great 
difficulty  that  it  can  be  tamed. 

The  Zebra  feeds  in  herds,  subsisting  chiefly 
on  vegetables.  They  are  frequently  found  in 
company  with  ostriches.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  wary  disposition  of  these  birds,  and  their 
great  acuteness  of  sight,  are  serviceable  to 
their  four-footed  companions  in  warning  them 
of  the  approach  of  danger.  Though  the 
Zebra  is  said  to  be  irreclaimably  wild  in  his 
nature,  many  living  instances  of  this  animal 
are  seen  in  a  confined  state;  and  though  it 
sometimes  happens,  that  they  allow  the  persons 
who  attend  them  to  take  some  freedoms  with 
them,  it  is  said  these  are  the  only  signs  of 
docility  these  creatures  have  yet  evinced. 


THE  WILD  BOAR 


HE  Wild  Boar  is,  in  o;er]eral,  consid- 
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erably  smaller  than  the  domestic  hoo', 
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and  is  of  an  iron-j^rey  color,  inclining 
to  black.  His  snout  is  somewhat 
lono’cr  than  that  of  the  tame  hoc;;  his  ears 
are  rounder  and  shorter;  and,  with  his  feet 
and  tail  are  black  His  tusks  are  very  large; 
in  some  animals,  they  are  almost  a  loot  long. 


It  was  formerly  a  native  of  Britain,  hut  its 
race  in  this  island  is  now  extinct.  They 
were  preserved  with  great  care  by  the  kings; 
and  those  w.ho  should  kill  them,  were  severely 
punished.  In  America,  they  are  very  nu¬ 
merous,  and  are  said  to  clear  the  country 
of  rattle-snakes,  which  they  devour  without 
injury.  When  young,  they  generally  stay 
by  the  old  ones,  and  never  wander  by  themselves 
until  thej'  are  strong  enough  to  contend  with 
their  mortal  enemy  the  wolf.  They  feed  in 
herds,  and  when  attacked  by  an  enemy,  they 
form  into  a  ring;  they  thrust  the  weakest 
into  tlie  centre,  and  thus  armed,  few 
beasts  of  prey  dare  attack  them.  The  full- 
grown  boar  ranges  the  forest  alone  and 
fearless;  he  fears  no  single  enemy.  He 
offends  no  other  animal,  but  he  is  at  the 
same  time  a  dread  to  the  boldest  inhabit.mt  of 
the  woods.  The  wild  boar  subsists  principally 
on  acorns  and  roots  of  various  kinds,  and 
occasionally  devours  such  animal  food  as  may 
come  in  his  way.  In  most  of  the  countries 
where  he  is  found,  the  hunting  of  the  wild 
boar  is  a  favorite,  though  a  dangerous 
amusement  of  the  great  of  the  land,  as  was 
formerly  the  case  in  England.  Their  flesh 
is  esteemed  a  great  dainty. 
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THE  ANTELOPE. 


HK  Antelope  forms  one  of  the  class 
of  animals  between  the  deer  and 
the  goat  kind.  They  have  hollow 
horns,  which,  like  the  goat,  they 
never  shed.  In  their  speed  and  elegance  of 
form,  generally,  they  resemble  the  deer. 
There  are  innumerable  varieties  of  the  Antelope 
class;  the  two  principal  of  which,  are  the 
gazelle  and  the  musk.  In  size  and  form, 
the  gazelle  resembles  the  roebuck.  In 
swiftness,  it  exceeds  almost  all  other  animals. 
The  gazelle  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of 
its  tribe,  and  has  a  beautiful  eye.  Neither 
its  beauty  nor  its  speed,  are  however,  sufficient 
to  protect  it  from  being  captured  by  the 
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snares  of  man.  Its  speed  is  so  swift,  that 
it  cannot  be  taken  by  dogs;  and  both  birds 
and  beasts  of  prey  are  trained  up  to  assist 
in  the  chase.  A  small  description  of  panther, 
called  the  ounce,  is  trained  to  sit  behind 
the  hunter  on  his  horse;  when  the  o-azelle 
is  seen,  the  ounce  creeps  slyly  towards  it; 
and  when  within  its  reach,  he  springs  upon 
his  victim,  like  a  cat  on  a  mouse.  Should 
he  not  succeed  in  his  attempt  to  secure  his 
object,  he  does  not  follow  in  the  chase,  but 
slinks  back  to  the  hunter.  The  falcon  is 
also  trained  to  accompany  the  hunter  on  his 
fleetest  steeds;  and  when  pointed  to  his  prey, 
darts  towards  it  like  an  arrow,  and  in  an 
instant  fixes  its  talons  in  the  cheek  and  throat 
of  the  gazelle,  and  never  quits  its  hold  until 
the  creature  falls.  The  musk  is  about  the 
same  size  as  the  roebuck.  Its  color  is  iron- 
grey;  the  skin  soft;  and  the  head  shaped 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  greyhound.  Its  ears 
are  erect;  and  it  has  two  hooked  tusks.  The 
chief  peculiarity  is,  that  it  affords  the  perfume 
called  musk,  which  is  found  in  a  bag  under 
its  belly. ^ 
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